XVIII-CENTURY   MEDICINE
(1708-79) was a colonial pioneer who had studied medicine in
London, and had then gone to Pennsylvania with William Penn:
He was the first to teach anatomy in Philadelphia, and he helped
to found the hospital and library. His best known work was an
Essay on West-India Dry-Gripes (lead poisoning) which was printed
by Benjamin Franklin in 1745.
The founder of the School of Medicine in the University of
Pennsylvania and indeed of all medical education in America,
was JOHN MORGAN (1735-89), a native of Philadelphia, and an
Edinburgh graduate.1 While in Edinburgh he had studied
under Monro ; he had also visited Morgagni at Padua, spending
altogether five years in Europe. Appointed to the Chair of
Medicine in his native city, the first American to .confine his
practice to medicine, he was called to be Director-General to the
army medical department on the outbreak of war. Political
squabbles led to his unjust dismissal in 1777, when WILLIAM
SHIPPEN (1736-1808), another American who had studied at
Edinburgh, was appointed to succeed him, Morgan was after-
wards acquitted and restored to favour, but he never recovered
from the blow. Shippen was the first teacher of obstetrics in
America, although his professional Chair was that of anatomy and
surgery. There is little doubt that Fothergill, who had befriended
Morgan and Shippen during their studies in. Europe, exerted his
influence with William Penn on their behalf, and thus indirectly
assisted to found this new medical school.
Another student from Philadelphia, who came to London with
an introduction to Fothergill, and who proceeded to graduate
M.D. at Edinburgh in 1768, was BENJAMIN RUSH (1745-1813), a
famous Quaker physician who succeeded Morgan as Professor of
Medicine in Philadelphia.2 There, he taught medicine for forty-
four years, and acquired a great reputation as " the Sydenham
of America," although his active opposition to war, slavery,
alcohol, and the death penalty led to some decline in his practice.
His name is perpetuated in Rush Medical College.
When John Fothergill died of a prostatic tumour at the age
of sixty-eight, he was succeeded by another Quaker physician,
Lettsom, whose name is even more familiar than that of Fothergill.
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